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We are pleased to publish, beginning with this issue, a series of articles by Dr. Neelak 


Tjernagel, author and Professor of History at Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 


Illinois, U.S.A., who is at present in Britain doing research at the British Museum, 


Incident at 


The year 1517 is widely honoured 
in memory of Martin Luther’s cour- 
ageous posting of his Ninety - five 
Theses on the church door at Witten- 
berg. It is interesting to note that 
1517 was the only year in the six- 
teenth century in which a Cambridge 
chronicler could find no event worthy 
of remembrance. Yet in that year 
there was a curious and startling inci- 
dent that created a considerable furor 
at the University. The Chancellor, 
Bishop John Fisher, had _ posted 
notices of a papal indulgence on the 
school gates. This was the proclam- 
ation of indulgences that the hapless 
Leo X had promulgated in the pre- 
vious year. Luther’s reaction to them 
is well known. 


Peter de Valence 


A young Norman student at Cam- 
bridge reacted similarly. Under cover 
of night this young man, one Peter 
de Valence, wrote on the posted in- 
dulgence proclamation the words of 
Psalm 40, and as follows, adding the 
bracketed words : “Blessed is the man 
that maketh the Lord his trust, and 
respecteth not the proud, nor such 
as turn aside to lies (in this way)”. 
The incident caused consternation 
among the University authorities and 
the Chancellor called an assembly 
to discuss the nature and value of 
indulgences and to demand that the 
author of the sacrilege’ make himself 
known by a specific day to plead for 
pardon under pain of excommunica- 
tion. Peter seems to have kept his 
secret and the excommunication was 
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Cambridge 


duly carried out. He apparently con- 
tinued his studies because we find 
him in later life a highly regarded 
teacher of French. He served in a 
minor clerical capacity under Bishop 
Goodrich of Ely. The last reference 
to him in the records of the sixteenth | 
century notes his presence in an Ely 
gaol comforting victims of the relig- 
ious persecution of the reign of Queen 
Mary, who were confined for heresy. 
Saying that he knew not when he 
might also share their lot, he urged’ 
them to “stand to the truth of the 
Gospel’. : 
Erasmus and Bilney 

It would be far too much to say 
that Peter de Valance was the Mar 
tin Luther of the English Reforma 
tion. But we may see his protest as| 
the first overt act in what was soor 
to be an important Cambridge moves 
ment. The movement itself had its 


who published his immensely val 
able Greek and Latin edition of t 


in England Erasmus 
honoured for the brilliance of his waif 
and his humanistic scholarship. Buif 
it was his New Testament that wow 
to be his enduring legacy to th 
Reformation in England. Within § 
dozen years of his departure frog. 
Cambridge the English Reformatic 
was well under way at the Universi 
which was to continue to be 
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BRITISH LUTHER 


centre of support and activity in 
England. 

What the re-discovery of the Bible 
meant to one of tle Cambridge stu- 
dents of those years we recall from 
the words of Thomas Bilney, one of 
the early Protestant converts: “At 
the last I heard speak of Jesus, even 
then when the New Testament was 
first set forth by Erasmus. I bought 
it even by the Providence of God, as 
I do now well understand and _per- 
ceive. At the first reading (as I well 
remember) I chanced upon this 
sentence of St. Paul (O most sweet 
and comfortable sentence to any 
soul) in Tim. 1, 15 ‘It is a true saying, 
and worthy of all men to embraced, 
that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners; of whom I am the 
chief and principal’. This one sen- 
tence, through God’s instruction and 
inner working, which I did not then 
perceive, did so exhilarate my heart, 
being before wounded with the guilt 
of my sins, and being almost in des- 
pair, that even immediately I seemed 
unto myself to feel a marvellous com- 
fort and quietness, insomuch that my 
bruised bones leaped for joy”. 

Bilney was soon to bring the same 
Word of God to Robert Barnes, the 
leader of the Cambridge group that 
was to number the great company of 
men who were the makers of the 
English Bible and the first evangel- 
sts of a Protestant theology in Eng- 
and. 


Robert Barnes 


We may number well over a hun- 
red English scholars at Cambridge 
who were to be profoundly influenced 
vy the leadership of Barnes at Cam- 
midge and by his theological essays 
dublished during his exile at Witten- 
erg. Among them were forty men 
ho proceeded to doctoral degrees 
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and over twenty who became bishops. 
Over twenty followed the path to 
martydom, while twice as many 
suffered varying degrees of persecu- 
tion. Two score of them were exiles 
on the Continent during the Marian 
persecutions. 

But of even greater importance is 
the fact that almost all the translators 
and publishers of the English Bible, 
Tyndale, Coverdale, Rogers, and a 
dozen more, were Cambridge scholars 
in this period. Thomas Cranmer and 
the men involved in the formulation 
of the Book of Common Prayer, the 
Thirty-Nine Articles and other for- 
mularies of faith, liturgy and practice 
were in one way or. another in- 
fluenced by Robert Barnes. Their 
activities as preachers and scholars 
extend into the reign of Elizabeth I 
and the Acts of Settlement that gave 
English Protestantism its funda- 
mentally Lutheran character. 

British Lutherans may well observe 
the Festival of Reformation each 
year by renewing their pledge of faith 
in an inspired Word of God by re- 
calling Robert Barnes’ prayer for 
fidelity to Holy Scripture. The 
occasion for these words was the - 
scandal of a priest who had said that 
it were better for the common 
people to read Robin Hood than the 
Holy Scripture. : 

“O. Lord God, where art Thou? 
Why sleepest Thou? Why. sufferest 
Thou this blasphemy? Thou _ hast 
defended Thy prophets with wild- 
fire from heaven, and wilt Thou 
suffer Thy heavenly Word thus to be 
despised and to be reckoned as a 
story of Robin Hood? Rise up, good 
Lord. Thy enemies do prevail. Thy 
enemies do multiply. Show Thy 
power. Show Thy glory. O Thou 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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BE READY TO GIVE AN ANSWER 


Getting ready for Christmas” 


“What sort of preparation have 
you made for Christmas?” 

“Oh, the usual ones. I’ve ordered 
the turkey, and I’ve bought some of 
my gifts. I’ve made the Christmas 
pudding, and I have all my Christ- 
mas greeting cards bought already 
and they are ready to go.” 

“T see that you have planned for 
Christmas.” 

“Yes, I always do. It's much nicer 
for me when I have everything done 
long before Christmas. Then I can 
really enjoy the day when it comes.” 

“IT know what you mean. It really 
becomes a nuisance when everything 
piles up at the end. You begin to 
wish that Christmas were over and 
that you didn’t have to concern 
yourself with all those things which 
surround that time of the year. ’m 
usually so bogged down with things 
at the last minute that when Christ- 
mas Dinner comes, I’m not really in 
the mood for it.” 

“T used to experience that, too, 
but since I’ve begun to make prepar- 
ations in advance for its coming in 
spite of all the rush, I’ve really come 
to enjoy it as never before.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“It all started with the Advent 
services at the church.” 


FOUR 


“Pardon me, but what is Advent? 
I guess I’m just plain stupid.” 

“Don’t say that. | was unaware of | 
this, too, in the days before I went: 
to church regularly. Advent. is a 
period of four weeks before Christ- 7 
mas which is a sort of preparing 
period for the coming of Christ. I 
remember the first time it struck me. ff 
I wondered why there was anything f, 
special about this period, but the ser 
mons always directed me toward/f 


forward to the coming of Christ.” — 
“I’m afraid that alone wouldn’t 
help me. I’ve got to have something [- 
more than just a reminder in word 
I’m sure it would just go in one ear} 
and out of the other.” 
“Tn our church we have an Advent 
wreath, a wreath with four candles 
one of which is lit each of the fo 
Advent Sundays before Christmas’ 
“What a wonderful idea! Like 
newspapers publishing the numbe® 
of shopping days until Christmas !” 
“T suppose you could say that, b 
this is on an entirely different leve 
The candles represent the pe 
that the world waited for the Cl 
to come the first time and then aga 
the days until the second coming 
Christ. This is the most impo 


thing about Christmas, that we cele- 
brate the birth of Christ and not that 
we are concerned about the shopping 
that has yet to be done.” 

“I guess so, but I’ve never looked 
at it that way before. It sounds like 
a wonderful idea.” 

“It is. It has made me more aware 
of Christmas, so much so that I don’t 
want all that last-minute rush to 
crowd out the real joy of the Christ- 
mas season. 

“T wish I could do it.” 


“You can, but, of course, you must 
first come to realise that Christmas is 
far more than a big dinner with rela- 
ives and friends, far more than a 
900ze-up, and far more than the 
siving and receiving of gifts.” 

“T know I learned all that when I 
was a little girl at Sunday School, 
mut I’ve always thought that you 
grow out of that. I certainly don’t 
elieve in Father Christmas anymore. 
lo me Christmas has just become a 
1uge week-end of work and cleaning 
1p all the mess. Sometimes I’m sure 
hat if I have to clean up and wash 
1p once more, I will scream. That’s 
vhat Christmas has come to mean to 
nie, 

“Christmas has become hollow and 
neaningless for a good many people. 
They celebrate in just the way you 
ay, but there’s no real joy and mean- 
ng in such a Christmas at all, is 
here? For me Christmas is the cul- 
nination of weeks of waiting for the 
oming of the Christ Child. There is 
_ hymn which gives expression to 
his, the one written by Handel : 


‘Toy to the World, the Lord is come. 
Let earth receive her King. 

Let every heart prepare Him robm 
and heaven and nature sing.’ 


“his is Christmas for me. At the 
nd of a period of waiting for the 
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Lord, He comes and this brings joy 
to the world. In this Child born at 
Christmas, the earth receives her 
King, a King who comes to free His 
people from their long captivity to 
sin, and to make them His own so 
that they can live under Him in His 
Kingdom and serve Him in righteous- 
ness, innocence and blessedness. It is 
for this King that we make room in 
our hearts. The whole creation sings 
His glory because the Lord of all has 
come to earth to bring blessings of 
forgiveness of sin, life and salvation 
to all mankind.” 

“You make it sound so lovely. No 
wonder you get all the mundane 
things out of the way so that you 
can appreciate the fulness of Christ- 
mas. I wish I could do this, too.” 

“You can, but you must let this 
Christ born at Christmas be your 
Saviour. He came for you too.” 


Tue Listener. 
eS 
(Continued from Page 3) 
eternal God though our sins have 
deserved this, yet look on Thy name, 
yet look on Thy truth. See how Thou 
art mocked. See how Thou art blas- 
phemed, yea and-that by them that 
have taken on them to declare Thy 
glory. But now, heavenly Father, see- 
ing Thou has suffered it, yet for the 
glory of Thy Name give some rnan 
strength to defend it, or else Thou 
shalt be clearly taken out of the 
hearts of all men. Wherefore, most 
gracious Lord, of Thy mercy and 
grace I beseech Thee, that I may 
have the strength to defend Thy god- 
ly Word to Thy glory and honour, 
and to the utter confusion of Thy 
mortal enemies. Help, good Lord, 
help, and I shall not fear a thousand 
of Thine enemies. In Thy Name will 
I begin to defend this cause.” 


FIVE ; 


On the eve of the first Lutheran service in East Kilbride, Paster Warren Fanning reports 


EAST KI LBRIDE—.« Mission in Three Dimensions 


To the tourist, some towns in this 
great country have only one-third of 
the time dimension — the past. Such 
towns look quite as they did a few 
generations ago. 

Other towns have two-thirds of the 
time dimension — the past and the 
present. These are towns where the 
past is certainly evident, but also 
where modern advancements of 
science have been playing a part. 

And then there are other towns — 
like East Kilbride — where the whole 
of the time dimension is there — the 
past and the present and the future. 
All three are interwoven. The old 
cotton mill is now an up-to-date 
creamery. The old Stuart estate is 
now the East Kilbride Development 
Corporation headquarters. The old 
Main Street has a supermarket and 
blocks of new flats. The old roads are 
interrupted by enormous rounda- 
bouts with pedestrian lanes beneath 
them. Cattle roam within the bound- 
aries of this new town. Many of the 
old churches still stand; the bells of 
one still calls people to worship in 
this entirely new setting, and the 
minister preaches from the ‘Old’ 
Church the ever ‘New’ Word of God. 

Twenty minutes from the centre of 
Glasgow, and twenty seconds from 
the open Lanarkshire countryside, the 
resident of East Kilbride lives in the 
first Scottish new town. There is a 
green belt around the town, deliber- 
ately, so that East Kilbride produces 
and retains its own personality, and 
does not become merely another 
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dormitory suburb of Glasgow. Soon 
East Kilbride may have its own 
“burgh” status. 

Thirty-five thousand people live 
here. Soon there will be upwards of 
seventy thousand. Modern dwellings, 
modern factories and_ industries, 
modern schools, all for the modern 
Briton, are here in East Kilbride. — 

Towns like East Kilbride have 
been, in the past. Towns like East 
Kilbride are now, in the present. And 
more towns, like East Kilbride, wi 
arise, in the future. 

Jesus Christ is and has been in a 
three facets of the dimension of time 
Past: “In the beginning WAS t 
Word . . . ”; Present: “I AM thi 
Ways: :: 7 41;- Puture-: SP Was 
deliver thee ...” 

As Lutherans and Christians (ane 
these words are synonymous in th 
finest sense!) you and I must realize 
that in our age Britain is in a sadde 
spiritual condition than she has bee 
for generations. Scottish Chure 
leaders know this, as well as do t ;| 
English and Welsh. Despite what t 
modern Briton says, (whilst he liv 
in his modern dwelling, works in 
modern factory, and sends his chi 
ren to modern schools), despite ® 
complaints about the irrelevance ® 
Christianity . . . despite the attitus> 
of being a ‘Christian’ even th ; 
he hasn’t attended Church or 
or Chapel in months or years! . 
despite the fact that many chure 
are full and many are empty . 
despite all this the facts remain! 
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facts in Scotland are simply this — 
“a semi-pagan society” and “fifty 
per cent unchurched”, to quote a 
recent statement by a leading Scot- 
tish churchman. 


What has your Lutheran Church 
done? It has planned and prayed and 
prepared. The decision was made to 
explore the possibility of Lutheran 
work in East Kilbride. A man you 
ordained and commissioned at the 
last Synod moved in. You are now 
represented in East Kilbride through 
your pastor on the spot. 


Sunday, October 28th,and the first 
Scottish Lutheran adventure begins. 
Over eighty per cent of the dwellings, 
more than 8000 of them, in East 
Kilbride receive the first, general 
handbill, and then the “Martin 
Luther” handbill. Three newspapers 
invite the people to attend the film 
showings, Sundays and Wednesdays 
at the Y.M.C.A. hall, Thursday at 
he Public Hall. Double-crown post- 
rs, placed at eighteen select spots in 
own, and changed each week for 
our weeks, announce and _ invite. 
Jozens of bus posters are placed, 
ind, in the next four weeks 15,000 
nore handbills go out. 


With attendance at the evening 
ims averaging thirty persons per 
light, and attendance at the child- 
ens’ films averaging twenty-five (112 
me Saturday afternoon) it would 
eem that God is saying something 
9 us about continuing our planning 
nd praying and preparing in and 
or East Kilbride. What does He say? 
In Sunday, November 25th, we may 
mow. That day your Evangelical 
utheran Church will hold its first 
srvice here at the Y.M.C.A. Hall. 
unday School has been going for 
ver two months, beginning at first 
ith the two Lutheran children who 
oe 
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live here (Robert and Heather Hill), 
and gaining four more until the film 
showings, then doubling. At least two 
dozen children in the immediate 
area have come forward who have 
no regular Sunday School. And there 
are undoubtedly many more. 


From here, as well as from abroad, 
one cannot think of Great Britain 
and divorce her from history. A 
Lutheran does much the same; he 
cannot think of himself without 
thinking of history. In England you 
think of Henry VIII and Robert 
Barnes and perhaps of the Lutheran 
Queen, Anne of Cleves, and of the 
Chancellor, Thomas Cromwell, whom 
Henry beheaded for his pro-Luth- 
eran foreign policy. 

In Scotland, as a Lutheran, you 
think immediately of one man, 
really the first Lutheran missionary 
here, born just eight miles from East 
Kilbride. His name? Partick Ham- 
ilton —of royal blood — of manly 
courage—of great learning — of. 
deep Christian faith. About 440 
years ago he began to grasp the 
meaning of the real Gospel, and he 
even had a chance to talk to Luther 
and Melanchthon about it. He 
attended school at Wittenberg and 
Marburg, and he wrote down what 
he learned and believed in a little 


booklet soon called by others “Pat- 


rick’s Places”. That book was used as 
a ‘handbook of Christian doctrine’ in 
Scotland and England for many 
years. 

Patrick Hamilton was ashes before ~ 
he was twenty-five years old he be- 
came ashes because he professed ex- 
actly what you and I profess as 


Lutherans today! Patrick Hamilton 


was the first martyr of the Scottish 
Reformation, an Evangelical Luth- 
eran by profession. 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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News from our churches 


SUNDERLAND HELPS EAST KILBRIDE MAKE FIRST STEP 


Lutherans of Sunderland will help the new mission at East Kilbride get 
started with its services by providing a carload of five or six people for each 
of the first four services at East Kilbride. This means, for the Sunderland 
folk, a 320-mile return trip, leaving home about 10 a.m. on Sunday morning 
and getting back about 3 a.m., a few hours before work on Monday morning. 
But, says their pastor, the Rev. Floyd Bosch: “Our people are eager and 
willing to help in this way. They remember that cold November Sunday in 
1954 when a coachload of Londoners, one dear old lady in her seventies, made 
the same kind of pilgrimage to Sunderland to help us get started, spending 
both Saturday and Sunday nights on the road to give us their support at our 


first service.” 

As a matter of fact, the stronger help- 
ing the weak is the story behind the 
beginning of each E.L.C.E. mission. How 
shall a group of people, attracted to the 
Lutheran church through a Christian 
Film Festival, but unfamiliar with Luth- 
eran ways and having no inkling of Luth- 
eran worship, cope with an order of ser- 
vice and a liturgy which is completely un- 
known to them? The _ old-established 
London congregations, Luther-Tyndale 
and Holy Trinity, converged every Sun- 
day evening for a month on the Com- 
munity Hall at South Ruislip not only to 
help the embryo St. Andrews learn the 
Lutheran liturgy but, even more, to 
share their faith, to radiate the warmth 
that faith produces, to say to the new 
mission: “We are your brothers and 
sisters and want to help.” 

And since that time, this has been the 
unwritten promise to hopeful new mis- 
sions, just starting: the established con- 
gregations will help you, during the pre- 
opening films, with distributing handbills 
and providing audiences, and for the first 
* four divine services; then, you’re on your 
own. And, of course, as soon as you are 
strong enough, you will help other new 
missions as you have been helped. In 
1954, Luther-Tyndale and Holy Trinity 
helped Ruislip; in 1956 Ruislip joined 
the two old congregations to help Petts 
Wood. By 1959 there .were three new 
partners — Ruislip, Petts Wood, Boreham 
Wood— to join forces with the two old 
churches to hely another new mission into 
being: Harlow. And this year it was 
Harlow, along with Kentish Town and 
Ruislip, who provided help from London 
to get East Kilbride started. 


EIGHT 


“The strong shall help the weak, until 
the weak become strong enough to help 
another, even weaker” this E.L,C.E. axiom 
is but a paraphrase of St. Paul’s injunc- 
tion: “Bear ye one another’s burdens”. 
P.S. The new mission at Plymouth is 
counting on London congregations for 
support for their first service on 16 Dee 
ember and the three Sundays thereafter. 


PASTOR HEINTZ ACCEPTS 
CAMBRIDGE CALL j 
The Rev. Norman Heintz, pastor 
Luther-Tyndale Memorial Church sine 
December 1957, has accepted the call t 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the 
Resurrection, Cambridge. He announce 
his decision to the Kentish Town congre 
gation after the service on Sunday, 2) 
November, and will move with 
family to his new parish late in January 


PRECEPTOR BECOMES DOCTOR 
Among the four scholars to receive t 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at C 
bridge University on Saturday, 3 Ni 
ember, was the Rev. Norman E. N 
Preceptor of Westfield House, the seat — 
the E.L.C.E. pastoral training progra 
The ceremony took place in the digni 
Senate House, where the chief pul 
functions of the University occur. Aft 
wards, the many well-wishers who tr 
elled from London and other points 
witness the conferral were invited by 
and Mrs. Nagel to take tea at Westfi 
House. 


JOE PEDLAR PREACHES FIRST 
PLYMOUTH SERMON 


A layman preached the sermon 
Sunday 18 November in the first se 
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o be conducted in the temporary hall 
rected on the Lutheran church site in 
-lympton near Plymouth. In the congre- 
ation of nine were two ordained min- 
sters, one of them Plymouth Pastor 
Xobert Bruer, who conducted the liturgy. 
t was a service of thanksgiving, of dedi- 
ation, and of supplication for God’s 
essing on the four-week Christian Film 
‘estival which would follow and would 
onstitute the beginning of the first 
).L.C.E. mission in Southwest England. 
The layman, Mr. Joe Pedlar of Goon- 
avern, Cornwall, is the spiritual father of 

small Lutheran community that has 
xisted in Cornwall for almost thirty 
ears. A Methodist local preacher in his 
outh, Mr. Pedlar emigrated to America 
nd while there was received with his 
amily into the Lutheran church. He 
eturned to Corwall in 1935 with the 
reat desire that his native county should 
ave a Lutheran church. As a layman, he 
as often been invited to speak to Metho- 
ist and other local congregations on his 
utheran convictions, earning a consider- 
ble reputation of being an effective, 
iblical lay-preacher. 

Largely through Mr. Pedlar’s invita- 
ion and encouragement, an ordained 
utheran pastor, the Rev. Joseph Petersen, 
ntered Cornwall and held public wor- 
up services at Falmouth from 1953 to 
955. He was followed by a Cornishman, 
1e Rev. Desmond Jose, who conducted 
‘rvices at Redruth until 1958 when he 
ccepted a call to Sunderland, Co. Dur- 
am. Since September 1960, the Rev. 
obert Bruer has been holding services in 
ie home of Mr. Pedlar in Goonhavern. 
After the completion of the Christian 
ilm Festival, regular Lutheran services 
ill begin on Sunday, 16 December, in 
‘e temporary hall in Larkham Lane. The 
‘efabricated building which served as a 
mporary church in Cardiff, was dis- 
ntled by Pastor Bruer and Pastor 
varvin Brammeier of Cardiff for dispatch 
and erection in Plymouth. 


NDERLAND 

“Tell me, you’re a learned man, what 
es God look like? What kind of a 
ce is heaven? Is the Belgian thalido- 
ide baby in heaven now?” demanded a 
znified-looking 70-year-old ex-miner of 
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the guest missioner, the Rev. Roger 
Winger of Holy Trinity, Tottenham, in 
the question-answer period of the Friend- 
ship Week at St. Timothys Lutheran 
Church, Sunderland, from 11-15 Nov- 
ember. “Pastor Bosch and I thought he 
was a heckler,” the Tottenham minister 
said, “but afterwards we found he was a 
genuine inquirer”. 

Lutheran Friendship Week, pioneered 


successfully during October 1961 in 
London at Luther-Tvndale and Holy 
Trinity, mobilized the small (35 com- 


municants) Sunderland congregation for 
five days of intensive evangelism. Fifteen 
lay visitors called on delinquent members, 
neighbourhood homes, parents of Sunday 
School children to invite them to attend 
the nightly services. There they heard 
provoking messages by Missioner Roger 
Winger on the themes: “What Am I 
Here For?”, “Where Am I Going?”, 
“How Much Am I Worth?”, and “Who 
Cares?”, and then enjoyed the fellowship 
of a cup of tea. 

“There were new faces every night’, 
Sunderland’s Pastor Bosch stated, “new 
children for Sunday School, new adults , 
for instruction classes.” 

“Tt was thrill for our laypeople to make 
the calls, some of us for the first time”, 
Mr. Ronald Woolston said. “Jolly good 
all around.” 


(Continued from Page 7) 


By the infinite grace of our Heay- 
enly Father, Lutheranism has con- 
tinued to the present, from the past. 
And, if it be His will, and as He 
guides us, it will continue into the 
future. What Patrick Hamilton did 
not live to do, you and I can be 
doing. We cannot focus out attention 
upon burning disappointments, or 
upon ashes. We can, however, al- 
ways focus our eyes and hearts upon 
Him who died for us, and rose again, 
to give us victory and power and the 
will to sacrifice all for Him and for 
our fellow Britons, the Scots. 
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Our two new missions in the N ews | 


Reprinted from South Devon Times, Nov. 


LUTHERANS BUILD 
PLYMPTON CHURCH 


Building has started in Larkham Lane, 
Plympton on a prefabricated church for 
the first Lutheran Mission in Devon. 

Already the Minister, the Rev. R. H. 
Bruer, a Canadian from Ontario, has 
preached to small congregations in Ply- 
mouth. His initial large scale efforts in 
Plympton will start on Sunday, when a 
Christian Film Festival is being held for 
four weeks. 

A South Devon Times Reporter asked 
Mr. Bruer why Plympton had_ been 
chosen as the place for the first Devon 
Mission. 

“We made an extensive survey and 
came to the conclusion that Plympton, 
being a rapidly expanding area, was the 
best place.” 

Mr. Bruer continued: “As our members 
are scattered widely over the county, the 
church has to be in an easily accessible 
place, with good *bus services and an 
arterial road.” 

The Lutheran Church is now settling 
down in Plympton and emphasis will be 
made on youth work, Sunday Schools 
and neighbourhood evangelism. 

Mr. Bruer pointed out that the Luth- 
eran movement is no “fly-by-night” sect, 
but the largest protestant Church in the 
world. 

“We are small in numbers over here,” he 
said, “but there are many Lutherans in 
the country as a whole.” 

Mr. Bruer is no stranger to the West 
Country. He first came here in 1958, and 
sang with the Lutheran Hour Choir. 
pd people will remember that,” he 
said. 

He then returned to Canada, but came 
back to England two years ago, and for 
some time has worked in Cornwall. 

There is a sign of permanency about 
the Lutheran scheme for Plympton. Al- 
ready planning permission has _ been 
granted for a permanent church, min- 
ister’s house and hall. 

Mr. Bruer is married with two children, 
and before he entered the Ministry, 
served in the Canadian Mounted Police. 
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EAST KILBRIDE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


—— Ae. 


Added to the many new churches now ; 
functioning in East Kilbride is that of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church, which | 
held its first Divine Service last Sunday, — 
25 November in the Y.M.C.A. Hall. The ~ 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Geo. i 
Pearce, D.D. A number of Lutheran 
Church people were present from London, © 
Sunderland, Glasgow and East Kilbride. 


Prior to the opening of the Church, 
interest was stimulated by the recent film 
showings in the Y.M.C.A. Hall and the 
Public Hall. ‘Martin Luther’, a magni- 
ficent motion picture for our time, wi 
shown in these halls. 

The Lutheran Church dates back t 
the time of Martin Luther, and is _s 
called as a tribute to that outstandi 
preacher. The films were shown to attra 
the attention of persons with no ch 
connections. A cup of tea was served, ani 
a short informal talk was held to fi 
out if the people really wanted this churc 
in East Kilbride. The same work is done 
as in the Church of Scotland with the 
same system operating. The Christiar 
gospel is preached. 

A Sunday School is also held, her 
again, for children with no church cor 
nection. Talks are given to the childrer 
they are asked to get the sanction of thi 
parents to attend the Sunday School he + 
in the Y.M.C.A. Hall. 


The Minister, Rev. Warren Fann 
B.A.,holds a Theology Diploma, is Canas 
ian born, and received his education — 
British Columbia. Later he was a boa 
at the High School and Junior Colle 
Edmonton, and finally at a Seminary 
lege in St. Louis. He did Parish work 
a Student in Canada and U.S.A. : 

Mrs. Fanning comes from Dakota, U.S ~ 
They have two lovely children, "Pam 
aged 2 years and Mark 8 months. Tr 
came to Britain in August in 1961 a 
settled for a while in England, then_ 
Wales. This is Mr. Fanning’s first cha) 
and he feels East Kilbride is very cen™ 
for the work he has been called to de» 


ay 


Discussed at a Master Plan Committee meeting Topic No. 2 


Must our giving be Secret ? 


Is it a fortress of Scripture that, so far as our giving to the Church is 
concerned, “the right hand should not know what the left hand is doing”? 
Does the Scripture say that the amount I give is nobody’s business but my 
own — and God’s, of course? 

This is often said. What a man gives to the Church is a matter between 
that man and God. It concerns no one else in the congregation, not even the 
pastor or the treasurer. Look what Our Lord Himself said: “When thou 
doest alms, let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth”. 

Yes, do let us look at what Our Lord says here, and at its context, Matt. 
5 : 1-6. 


“Take heed that ye do not your before men, in themselves. What 
ps before men, to be sechiof thei; "76. does condenin is doing alms be- 


otherwise ye have no reward of your f ; Z 4 
Father which is in heaven. Therefore ore men to be seen of them, an 


when thou doest thine alms, do not men praying in conspicuous places 
sound a trumpet before thee, as the that they may be seen of men. 
hypocrites do in the synagogues and in Tf ths aative ih giving or praying 


the streets, that they may have glor : : 
Pi nen. Verily 1 pad Fast an They is that it may “be seen of men” and 


have their reward. But when thou “that they may have glory of men”, 
doest alms, let not thy left hand know then, in the praise of men, they have 


what thy right hand doeth; that thine their reward, and no further reward 
alms may be in secret, and thy Father 


which seeth in secret shall reward ay be expected. If men sound their 
thee openly. trumpet and make a show to let all 
And when thou prayest, thou shalt | the world see what they give or how 
not be as the hypocrites are: for they they pray, this is “as the hypocrites 
fa in eM OE do”, Our Lord says. They give, they 
Peete that they may be seen of men. pray — for the wrong FeaSeTh: Ifa 
Verily I say unto you, They have their an gives because he wants his name 
reward. But thou, when thou prayest, displayed at the top of a charities 
enter into thy closet, and when thou Jist oy prays ostentatiously in Hyde 
hast shut thy door, pray to the Father Park “then in ah dee d 
which is in secret, and thy Father ark, then in the very pu icity an 
which seeth in secret shall reward thee attention he gets, he has his reward. 
openly.” But it is not so with the believer in 
What does Our Lord forbid here? Christ. He gives to glorify God, to 
Imsgiving and prayer? Obviously hallow His name, to extend His king- 
ot. Nor does He, examining His dom. That being his motive, does it 
ords more closely, condemn pray- matter much to him whether his 
ig in the synagogues or almsgiving giving is secret or open? 
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THE COVER 


A New Mission in 
a New Town— 
EAST KILBRIDE 


For the story of our 
first Lutheran mission 
in Scotland see Pastor 
Warren Fanning’s re- 


port on pages 6-7. 


Photo by 
EAST KILBRIDE DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION 


1,500 Lutherans in 
Hungary 

thank our church 

> its pastors who lead and ui 


> its women who knit and 
mend and pack 


> its congregations who giv 


AlD 70 HUNGAR. 


A Lutheran pastor wrote last week: 


“By sending me the warm lovely winter coat! 
solved for us our hardest problem of the year. 
pair of waterproof trousers are a blessing. Six 
a week I motorcycle around my very large dis 
each Sunday, with my assistant pastor, we coy 
in six villages eleven services. It is inspiring 
strengthening that you are closely united wy 
in all these services and that the Gospel of 
is preached by you with hands and fee 
mouth.” 


% Woollen winter clothing rather 
light cotton summer clothes, fo 
ample : cardigans and pullovers, all 
woollen vests and pants, blazers, se 
dresses and skirts of wool or ter 
woollen coats; infants’ clothes, all 


Blankets, sheets, towels, tea cloths. 


Toys. 


+ + 


But, please, everything in good co 
and clean. (The same heavy duty ~ 
be paid on worn-out clothing as on’ 


Send a Christmas Gift to 


AID TO HUNGAR 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
42 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, 


